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ELECTRICITY ON RAILROADS. 


In a recent Number* we gave a description 
of the way in which electricity has been use- 
fully and successfully applied as a motive power 
for clocks by Mr. Bain, the inventor. We now 
purpose making our readers acquainted with the 
mode in which that gentleman intends to use 
the same agent as a controlling power over the 
motions of trains, with the view of securing 
safety, under any circumstances, in railway 
travelling. Associated with Mr. Bain in this 
new undertaking, is Lieutenant Wright, an 
officer to whom belongs some portion of the 
merit of the invention, which has been patented 
in the joint names of both, and is known to 
the scientific world as Wright and Bain’s Elec- 
tro-magnetic Railway-train Controller. 

With the ordinary phenomena of a galvanic 
battery we must suppose the reader acquainted ; 
but for the satisfaction of those who have not 
studied voltaic electricity, we will briefly ob- 
serve, that, if a piece of zinc and a piece of 
copper are submersec in an acid solution, so 
as not to touch each other, and two copper wires 
be separately attached to the two pieces of 
metal, and afterwards brought together, the 
result will be the establishment of what is 
called a simple voltaic circuit; the current of 
electricity commencing at the zinc, whence it 
would proceed through the acid solution to the 
copper, and finally along the wire back to the 
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zinc again. The length of the connecting wire 
(which is a mere conductor) is a matter of no 
moment ; it may be a hundred inches or a hun- 
dred miles, the effect is the same; and no di- 
minution in its conducting power can possibly 
be occasioned by violent changes of tempera- 
ture, either by the wire being carried through 
the solid earth, or laid under water,—a fact 
which recent experiments on a large scale have 
satisfactorily established. 

By means of this voltaic circuit, with the 
sole assistance of two electro-magnets*, Messrs. 
Wright and Bain affirm they can govern the 
motions of all railway trains in such a way as 
to render accidents from collision, slips of 
earth, and similar mishaps, nearly, if not quite, 
impossible ; and in proof of their statement, 
they have recently fitted up some models of 
locomotive engines, with the necessary appara- 
tus, which are now at work in the London 
Polytechnic Institution, with the object of de- 
monstrating both the importance and practica- 
bility of the scheme in actual railroad travelling. 
We have seen and narrowly inspected these 
models; and we now proceed to give the result 
of our examination. 

The primary object of the patentees is to 
cause every train in motion to be preceded by 
a small pilot engine at some distance a-head of 
it, and to establish between the two a continu- 


* For the description of an electro-magnet, see No. 
XIII. of this Journal, for the 29th of last January—article 
“ Electricity applied to Clocks.” 
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ous electrical communication. The distance 
at which the pilot would be in advance may be 
taken as double that which would be required 
for the stoppage of a train at full speed; and the 
electrical communication between both is thus 
effected. 

Along the whole extent of a railway, and 
between the two rails on which the wheels of 
the carriages travel, is first laid a line of wood, 
or other appropriate material, of about the 
width and thickness of an ordinary rafter, so 
as to be flush, or nearly so, with the rails 
themselves. To the sides of this line are 
affixed two lengths of wire, parallel with 
each other. These wires are the conducting 
medium for the electricity ; and between them 
and the locomotive and pilot engines a junction 
is effected by metallic springs fixed underneath 
the latter, which touch and travel upon the 
copper wires. Thus, the engine of a train 
ready to start, would have its two springs rest- 
ing separately upon the two wires, and those of 
the advanced pilot would be also in the same 
position, and nothing now is wanted to create 
a voltaic circuit between them but a galvanic 
battery. This is located in some commodious 
place on the engine of the train, both it and 
the pilot being provided with a magnet each, 
and the circuit becomes immediately estab- 
lished with a constant motion from the gal- 
vanic battery on the engine down one of its 
springs, along the line of wire, up one of 
the springs of the pilot, through the electro- 
magnet, down the other spring, back again 
along the other wire, up the second spring 
of the engine, and finally into the galvanic 
battery again. It must be particularly remem- 
bered that this galvanic current is unceasingly 
flowing between the pilot and the engine be- 
hind (so long as all is safe), no matter how high 
the velocity may beat which they are travelling, 
—for the current travels with them—rapidity 
of motion and change of place having no effect 
upon it, so long as the connecting medium is 
kept up, which must always be the case while 
the springs and wires we have mentioned are 
in their proper position. The breaking of the 
current is the signal of danger; and difficult 
as it is to describe the action without ex- 
planatory diagrams, we will do our best to 
make it understood by imagining a particular 
kind of accident, and seeing how it would be 
prevented by the electrical controller. 

For this purpose, let us suppose a pilot, with 
a train following two miles behind, to be going 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour, when sud- 
denly a slip of earth takes place in front of the 
pilot engine, which instantaneously arrests its 
progress. One of two things will happen ; the 
pilot will either go off or remain on the rails. 
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Should it go off, electrical communication with 
the train immediately ceases, because the springs 
we have described are no longer in contact with 
the conducting wires; should it remain on, the 
same communication is nevertheless broken, 
although the wires and springs are still con- 
nected. In this latter case the mechanism (of 
an ingenious but simple kind) requires descrip- 
tion. 

Most persons are acquainted with the governor 
of a steam engine, the rotating balls of which, 
elevate or depress a slide with which they are 
in connexion. As long as these balls are in 
motion, the slide is elevated ; when they are 
at rest, it is depressed. A “‘ governor” of this 
kind is attached to the pilot engine. When the 
engine is in motion, the balls are in motion too, 
and the slide is up; when it is at rest, the 
balls cease to play, and the slide is down. 
The top part of the slide is made of ivory; 
ivury is anon-conductor. When this ivory is 
elevated, which it always must be while the 
pilot is in motion, it does not interfere with 
the passage of the galvanic current ; when it is 
down, which it always must be when the pilot 
is motionless, it interposes its non-conducting 
barrier in the direct line of the circuit, which 
consequently becomes broken. Any accident, 
therefore, which stops the progress of the pilot, 
stops the electrical communication too; and 
this is the grand secret of the invention, as we 
shall presently see. 

Preliminarily, however, let us observe, that 
exact similarity of motion between the pilot 
engine and the train which it precedes is secured, 
first by the driving wheels of both being of 
precisely the same diameter, and secondly by 
the electro-magnet, making and breaking the 
current between the two at every rotation of 
both, so that the revolutions of each are iden- 
tically alike. Controlled in this way, the 
pilot always maintains, during the whole of a 
journey, the same distance from the train with 
which it started. 

We have assumed that the pilot runs into a 
slip of earth and is stopped, the electrical com- 
munication between it and the train being 
broken in consequence. The first effect of 
this (by a mechanical arrangement similar to 
the one we described in the instance of the 
electrical clocks) will be an action upon an 
index fixed to the train engine, the hand of 
which will instantly turn to the word “ danger.” 
This will be enough for the engineer, who will 
thereupon shut off his steam, and put down 
his breaks; but should he, from inattention, 
inability, or any other cause, neglect to per- 
form this duty, the machinery will do it for 
him after the interval of a few moments, and 
without the agency of human hands. The 


train will therefore be stopped before it arrives 
at the scene of danger. 
What we have said of a slip of earth will 
apply with equal force to any other kind of 
accident threatening collision. In truth the 
whole danger of railroad travelling is, by this 
plan, thrown upon the pilot engine, for, what- 
ever mischief befalls it and its conductors, com- 
pels the avoidance of a like catastrophe to the 
train. Many good reasons, however, could be 
given, why accidents which would be fatal to 
a heavy train would be comparatively trivial, 
and frequently harmless in the instance of a 
light and solitary pilot engine. At all events 
security to life and limb of every passenger 
would be ensured. In addition, it is to be ob- 
served, that the invention of Messrs. Wright 
and Bain also prevents accidents which are 
liable to arise in consequence of side gates on 
the line of road being left open, or from the 
crossings of lines at junctions. Very serious 
disasters have been known to occur from neg- 
ligence on the part of those who have the care 
of side gates, in closing them at the time trains 
are passing, and in like manner dangerous col- 
lisions have taken place because the switches 
have not been properly set. Both liabilities 
are done away with by the electrical “ control- 
ler,” by a peculiar arrangement of the con- 
ducting wires, which are laid down in such a 
way as to provide a safeguard against accident. 
And should any thing occur to impede the 
progress of the train, the electricity will at 
once stop the pilot too. 
We are not over-credulous in matters of 
science, nor do we pay much attention to the 
fancies of philosophers. But seeing that, in 
the case of the electrical clocks and the elec- 
trical telegraph, a positive, tangible, and most 
valuable benefit has been conferred upon man- 
kind by the application of electricity and 
electro-magnetism to the go-a-head utilities of 
life, we do hope, that some permanent benefit 
may result to the railway travelling public by 
this invention of Messrs. Wright and Bain, if 
only in lulling their apprehensions of danger, 
and that those gentlemen may reap the harvest 
to which all are entitled who dedicate their 
genius and inventive faculties to the permanent 
good of society at large. 


FRENCH ESTIMATE 
OF THE CHARACTERS OF 
ROMILLY, WILBERFORCE, AND 
LORD DUDLEY. 


If the insular position of Britain is one of 
the principal causes of her prosperity, it has 
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much at home, that they have had few oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with their 
brethren of mankind in other countries, and of 
learning that it is possible not only to exist, 
but to live happily, under circumstances of 
climate, custom, and opinion, widely different 
from theirown. The consequence of this se- 
clusion has been to engender an overweening 
pride in their own institutions and customs, 
and an obstinate prejudice against those of 
other nations. Fifty years have scarcely elapsed 
since the period when it would have been diffi- 
cult to persuade the bulk of our countrymen 
to look upon the French without strong feel- 
ings of suspicion and dislike. The long and 
bloody wars which broke out after the French 
Revolution, and the prosperous peace by which 
those wars were succeeded, have made us bet- 
ter acquainted with our Gallic neighbours, and 
have taught us that they are much more to be 
desired as friends than as enemies. Thanks to 
the agency of steam, the communication be- 
tween the two countries is now rendered so easy 
and rapid, that they are every day becoming 
better known to one another. At a very tri- 
fling sacrifice of time and expense, we can now 
satisfy ourselves that the French are very 
pleasant, amiable people in their own way, and 
that, in feelings and passions, they resemble 
ourselves much more than might have been 
supposed; whilst they may learn that we, on 
this side the channel, are not quite destitute of 
refinement, that sometimes we do not either 
grumble or swear, and that, in short, John 
Bull, with all his faults, has some good points 
about him. 

The hasty observations of superficial travel- 
lers have contributed much to the ignorance 
hitherto prevailing on this subject, in both 
countries; for whilst some of our neighbours, 
who have ventured upon a brief sojourn in our 
foggy island, gravely lay to our charge that 
we don’t understand fireworks so well as them- 
selves, that the opera band plays out of tune, 
and that we have the misfortune of being in- 
commoded by a certain disagreeable privilege 
called the liberty of the press*—~some of our 
equally discriminating countrymen can see in 
the French nothing more respectable than a 
nation of grown up children—in disposition 
“half monkey, half tiger,’’ serious and en- 
thusiastic in trifles, flippant and unconcerned 
in matters of moment. “True,” says the 
Englishman, after an exclamation of pleasure 
and surprise has escaped him on surveying, for 
the first time, the gay and brilliant crowds of 
the Palais Royal, or of the Tuilerie gardens— 
“true, they beat us in jets d’eau and jeux 


also had the effect of confining her people so 


* See “ Lettres sur |’ Angleterre. Par J. Fievée.” 1802. 
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d@’ esprit, but they have neither our steam-en- 
gines nor our common-sense.” And so in 
literature. There are few English readers who 
would not pronounce the stately declamation 
and musical chorus of Racine’s Athalie, to be 
monotonous and insipid; whilst the French- 
man shudders at the very name of Shakspere, 
whose rugged verse, and violation of the uni- 
ties, seem to him the proper offspring of an 
illiterate people, and a semi-gothic age. ‘“‘ We 
can,” says a writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
“ exchange our cottons for their wines, our cut 
steel for their or moulu, our blankets for their 
cambrics, and find ground for mutual satisfac- 
tion in the bargain; but the prices current of 
literature are so outrageously different in the 
two countries, that we would not part with a 
scene of Shakspere for the whole body of their 
dramatists, nor would they give up a canto of 
Voltaire—Henriade or Pucelle either—for the 
whole of our Spenser and Milton into the bar- 

gr ae prejudices are certainly never so 
effectually removed as by travel; but in the 
absence of this means, the perusal of foreign 
works of repute, particularly of those treating 
of ourselves, may be employed to good pur- 
pose at home. ‘To see ourselves as others 
see us” is wholesome discipline, whether ap- 
plied to nations or individuals ; and many im- 
perfections and peculiarities to which custom 
has rendered us indifferent or blind, may be 
made clearly perceptible to our understandings 
when reflected in the mirror of foreign criticism. 
Such a vehicle it was that Goldsmith and Mon- 
tesquieu borrowed when, in those admirable 
productions, the ‘ Citizen of the World,” and 
the ‘* Lettres Persannes,” they aimed in the 
most effectual manner to expose and ridicule 
the prevalent vices and follies of their country- 
men. 

We cannot say that the following extracts, 
which we have translated from the ‘ Revue des 
deux Mondes,” are intended to serve as illus- 
trations of the preceding remarks. The age is 
so restless, and the facilities for locomotion so 
accessible, that a comparatively intelligent 
public will no longer tolerate the mis-statements 
and distortions, which were readily believed by 
our less inquisitive forefathers. At the same time 
there is sufficient distinction between ourselves 
and the French, and a wide enough difference 
in our ways of thinking on many points, to 
admit of an instructive and amusing contrast in 
the views taken of the same objects, by intel- 
ligent writers of both countries. The article 
from whieh our extraets are taken, is an essay 
upon the characters of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
William Wilberforce, and Lord Dudley, all 
| of them individuals whose histories are well 
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known to our readers. There are, how- 
ever, many observations interspersed, not 
strictly relating to the subject, but necessary, 
perhaps, to render the whole intelligible to 
foreign readers, so that the title of the essay 
is by no means descriptive of its contents, 
Without much regard to order or connection, 
we have made such selections as we think most 
likely to interest our readers, to whom we 
shall now submit them, only premising that 
we do not wish the opinions they contain to be 
identified with our own. 


‘* England has in these latter times produced 
greater and stronger characters than Wilberforce, 
Romilly, and Dudley, but none more amiable. 
They were, in the expressive words of the 
ancient poet, purely-minded (non animi can- 
didiores). Their path of life was amid 
storm and lightning, and they came out 
of the cloud with singed wings; the man of 
law gave his life, the man of letters his reason, 
the man of piety his fortune—Romilly died by 
his own hand, Wilberforce died poor, and 
Dudley died insane. 

“The study of these three contemporaries 
affords not only a pleasant and lively interest, 
but a powerful lesson. They were not leaders 
of men, having neither the qualities nor the 
vices of that necessary class; nor did they put 
their hands to the great wheel of politics, yet 
they were dragged into the vortex and destroy- 
ed. In the midst of a civilization so brilliant 
and active as was that of England, between 
1780 and 1815, it will be interesting to see 
the station taken and the part played by virtues 
and intellects such as theirs. 

‘Representing the ideal in the midst of a 
commercial society, nothing lucrative or mate- 
rial engaged their support ; yet their memories 
are loved and consecrated by their countrymen, 
I was residing in London, in 1818, when 
Romilly died. Grief and sadness were univer- 
sal, and I was struck with the uniform preva- 
lence of these sentiments—the news was re- 
peated in streets and passages; merchants and 
tradesmen stopped to speak about it ; the shops 
were closed; balls, fétes, and plays were sus- 
pended, and the city gave up one day of gain 
to render homage to the memory of this plain, 
upright, and excellent man. So deeply in the 
turmoil and corruption of a commercial capital 
was the sentiment and the regret of moral 
purity engraved on the bosom of the general 
conscience! Neither Pitt, Sheridan, Byron, 
nor Walter Scott, when they disappeared, pro- 
duced this religious effect. 

‘“‘ The letters and private memoirs of these 
three men have lately been published in Lon- 


don. We know that true history is never 
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revealed until secret correspondence is printed, 
and these are biographical fragments which 
throw light upon a large portion of the English 
annals during their most important and dra- 
matic epoch. ‘They exhibit at full length, Wil- 
berforce, pious even to mysticism, the apostle 
of negro emancipation ; Romilly, the moderate 
and persevering reformer, the sagacious phil- 
anthropist, the friend at once of progress and 
preservation; and Dudley, the friend of Can- 
ning, the liberal peer, the nobleman and the 
reviewer. Not only can we judge of their con- 
duct and their writings, but they appear sur- 
rounded by their respective groups and carrying 
the colours of their parties. True, the vehement 
and dazzling actors of the day, the Pitts and the 
Mirabeaus, the Byrons and the Cannings, out- 
shine and efface these sincere men, who attached 
faith to their own words and deeds. A tinge 
of weakness is visible in all the three. The 
piety of the one breaks out in floods of tears ; 
the sensibility of the other wrecks his life upon 
a misfortune which it cannot surmount; the 
morbid susceptibility of the third destroys his 
reason before its maturity—it might almost be 
said that a moral disease lived within their 
minds—that the excitement in which they par- 
took was too strong for them, and that they 
did not possess a power correspondent with 
their aspirations, or a resistance equal to the 
surrounding forces. A dark list indeed might 
be made of the victims which this intense 
civilization of England has devoured—Cas- 
tlereagh, Whitbread, and Romilly, suicides ; 
Sheridan, Fox, and Canning, worn out before 
their time—and how many more! 

‘William Wilberforce, the friend of Pitt, 
and the champion of the negroes—he whose 
pathetic eloquence triumphed over all hatred 
and gained all parties—made his first appear- 
ance in public life in 1785, and died in 1833, 
leaving behind him a venerated name. The 
career of Sir Samuel Romilly was parallel to 
that of Wilberforce ; he appeared in 1780, and 
died in 1818. Of mind less solid but elegant 
and various, of character less energetic but 
brilliant and graceful, Lord Dudley does not 
occupy so large a space in the annals of his 
country—he entered public life in 1814, and 
in 1830 sank into a langour which bordered 
upon insanity. 

“ It is impossible to compare Lord Dudley 
to Wilberforce or Romilly. An excellent writer, 
but in a narrow field, an ingenious critic, an 
elegant and precise orator, but limited in his 
topics and powerless upon masses, of taste re- 
fined almost to a fault, and so distrustful of 
himself, that he never led men nor governed 
them, he was singularly exalted by the skil- 
ful editors of the Quarterly Review, to which 
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he was one of the most useful contributors. 
He followed his friend Canning in all the evolu- 
tions of that statesman’s fortune, and was 
created by him Lord Dudley in 1826—his 
name, Ward (son of the third Viscount Dud- 
ley and Ward) was a source of continual an- 
noyance to him, and became one of the thorns 
of his life. For this English peer, to whom 
nothing was wanting, created for himself in- 
numerable vexations, and by such chimeras it 
was, that his reason was finally destroyed. It 
is from this painful and extreme refinement | 
that he belongs to the history of English man- 
ners, not as an exception, but as a type. 

‘There was, about the end of the last century, 
a house at Paddington inhabited exclusively by 
a boy and his tutors, who, constantly beside 
him, controling his every movement, and sub- 
jecting to their dogmas the native liberty of 
his nature, swathed him in Latin, rocked him 
in Greek, and carefully tended his fragile un- 
derstanding as we protect the flower of the 
tropic in the hot-house of our gardens. Their 
object was to form a prodigy, but they prepared 
a victim. These systematic educators wished 
to unite the student with the English gentle- 
man, and success crowned their efforts ; all the 
dangers of a public education were avoided, 
but how dearly was their success paid for! 
The irritable and nervous youth— preyed upon 
by hypocondriasis, habituated to the noiseless 
solitude of his cabinet and his garden, incess- 
antly subjected to the professional injunctions 
of his guardians, skilled in Greek, and tho- 
roughly versed in the Latin poets and orators, 
—received from his father at once one of the 
largest fortunes in England and the incapacity 
of enjoying it. Oxford and Edinburgh, where 
he finished his education, failed to cure him ; 
all this ill-directed training made the heir of 
the Dudleys a mere suffering and timid man of 
letters. The enthusiasts who crushed an in- 
telligence and destroyed a happiness, knew not 
that talent itself only acquires its proper vigour 
when bronzed under the experience of the 
world, and that the literary man who has not 
lived amongst his fellows is but a valueless 
pedant. 

“* Lord Dudley was made for another place 
in life, and he desired, but could never attain 
it. His recently published letters themselves 
evince the cruel fetters under which the youth 
of his mind had been overloaded and crushed. 
There is a timidity in the use of expressions, 
a constraint even in the elegance of his style, 
a formal grace and a want of nerve and free- 
dom, which are disagreeable and oppressive to 
the reader. “Lord Byron, whose excellent 
prose has been lost sight of in the glare and 
splendour of his verse, admirably defined the 
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brilliant, elegant, and sometimes piquant.’ 
Useless qualities these in a public assembly, 
but they were displayed to great advantage in 
the Review we have mentioned, which, accord- 
ing to the English practice, bestowed upon 
him, after his death, the loftiest of panegyrics. 

“Never from infancy could his compressed 
and enervated intellect recover its proper en- 
ergy; distraction, gloom, absence of mind, and 
the habitual indulgence of a vague melancholy, 
plunged him into a state of languor from which 
all the art of physicians and the resources of 
his fortune were unavailing to rescue him. 
Such had been the influence, or rather the 
tyranny of his education that, though a man 
of taste, he was altogether unsusceptible of the 
charms of music and painting. He had the 
sense to confess his incapacity—‘ With respect 
to the fine arts,’ says he, ‘I am in a state of 
total and irrecoverable blindness—statues give 
me no pleasure, pictures very little, and when 
I am pleased it is uniformly in the wrong place, 
which is enough to discourage one from being 
pleased at all. In fact, I believe that if peo- 
ple in general were as honest as I am, it would 
be found that the works of the great masters 
are, in reality, much less admired than they 
are now supposed to be.’ 

“Nothing can be more sad and tragical than 
the last letters of this amiable man, sacrificed 
to pedantic theories and foolish dreams of per- 
fection—every thing desirable was his—friend- 
ship, fortune, rank, talent, and renown; but 
he sank into himself, and, like those delicate 
leaves, which fold up and shrivel in the hot sun 
or the blasting wind, he withered and died. 
There was no misfortune, no passion, no de- 
bility, caused by excess of labour or of plea- 
sure. He died of the moral impossibility of 
living. At first he escaped the demon which 
pursued him; subsequently the attacks were 
renewed, and he sank in July, 1833, after a 
year’s forced retirement, under the weight of 
mental alienation. His letters, speeches, and 
writings, will doubtless be collected, and such 
elegant and polished productions will preserve 
their author’s name from oblivion. 

“‘ Amongst the currents of thought and opin- 
ion, which in the histories of nations have 
seldom been analyzed and taken into account, 
there was none in England, at the commence- 
ment of this century, more popular and powerful 
than puritanical devotion, deep and sombre 
piety ; subdivided into a thousand fractions 
of sects, hostile in tenet, but analogous in 
spirit. This profound and tragic vein had not 
been dried up from the days of John Knox, 
re-appearing at intervals in the partizans 
of the Commonwealth, in Milton, Daniel De- 


foe, the quaker William Penn, the tinker poet 
Bunyan, the bold preacher Baxter, and the 
romancist Richardson. Never had an intel- 
lectual desire taken such hold of the English 
character, upon the masses as upon the indi- 
vidual, upon the men of the world as upon 
the poor and the obscure. The terror of Pas-~ 
cal, beholding his soul suspended between the 
two gulphs of an unknown past and an un- 
known future, upon the frail point of an un- 
certain present, is a common sentiment in this 
country, where minds much less refined are 
sometimes seized with absorbing terror at the 
contemplation of their own nature and con- 
dition. As the great destinies of this commer- 
cial and colonising society developed themselves, 
this melancholy genius, this sad and devout 
worship, acquired a character of less grossness 
and severity. Under Charles II., and during 
the reign of Nell Gwynne, the orange-girl, 
and her two hundred rivals, the bible was the 
property of the people, who lived and fed upon 
it. ‘As 1 accompanied the king,’ says a 
courtier of those times in his memoirs, ‘ whilst 
his majesty, on horseback, escorted the litter 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth, I saw a poor 
shepherd, with bare feet, lying in the sunshine 
upon the sea shore, weeping over a Bible which 
was open before him.’ This barefooted pea- 
sant, heart-touched, it may be, with the la- 
mentations of Job, or of Jeremiah, represented 
the mass of that serious people, who finally 
achieved their freedom by the overthrow of 
James II. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the tears of courtiers and educated 
men fell down upon those same pages of the 
Bible, and although Swift, Fielding, Sterne, 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan, had aimed the shafts 
of their powerful ridicule against this growing 
sentiment of piety, the authority of talent, 
even such as theirs, proved powerless against 
the national genius. Wesley drew after him 
crowds of penitent and conscience-stricken 
hearers, and the religious fervour, re-appearing 
in Wilberforce, at last found a place and a voice 
in Parliament. 
‘Wilberforce thus served as the political 
organ and expression of English puritanism; 
and grouped around him, as a common centre, 
were all those scrupulous men, whose tender 
consciences and pious fancies, debarred them 
from entering the arena of public life. The 
ultra-religious faction to which he belonged, in 
common with Hannah More, Wesley, and New- 
ton, and which had reckoned amongst its dis- 
ciples Daniel Defoe, Milton, William Penn, 
Richardson, and Cowper, resembled, in some 
respects, our own Jansenist republic. Wesley 
was its popular orator, Wilberforce its political 
agent, Hannah More its moralist, and John 
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nie: its ey philosopher. It was a 
Port Royal without the cloister, exempt from 
persecution, and encountering only the single 
despotism of ridicule. 

“Amid the great and rapidly succeeding 
events of the times, Wilberforce resolutely fol- 
lowed up his own plans, and saw little beyond 
his own purposes. The eventful progress of 
the French Revolution, the brilliant career of 
Napoleon, the fate of Spain and Russia, were 
to him as passing shadows; the reality he sought 
elsewhere. He lived to abolish the slave trade, 
and to promote Christianity. For these two 
objects he had extraordinary courage; rivalling 
Brougham in activity, and Pitt in perseverance ; 
exhausting a constitution naturally weak, and 
spending a fortune in charities. He sent mis- 
sionaries to Australia and Sierra-Leone, and 
endeavoured to introduce into St. Domingo the 
English language and the Protestant religion. 
Incessantly occupied in writing, speaking, pub- 
lishing, and discussing, he maintained relations 
with men of the most diverse characters in his 
public capacity, besides keeping up constant 
intercourse with an immense circle of private 
friends and acquaintances. 

“ His intentions, always excellent, were not 
invariably fulfilled. The abolition of the slave 
trade is his great achievement. As to the ap- 
plication of European civilization to children 
of the African race, the future will pronounce 
whether it was not an unfortunate attempt to 
effect impossibilities. At once popular in his 
sympathies, and attached to the Tories by his 
friendships and political principles, he often 
held a false position, and could only save him- 
self from the imputation of inconsistency, by 
distinctions so subtle that he was accused of 
equivocation. Yet he was in truth an honest 
and devout man, and his sincere and benevolent 
efforts well deserve the veneration of mankind.” 

(To be continued. } 


PROFESSIONAL MANNERS. 


Johnson is reported to have said, on one 
occasion, that the most perfect gentleman was 
he whose manners did not betray his profession ; 
and the saying, like most of the Doctor’s, was 
a sound observation asserted as an axiom. 
In his day, no doubt, as at the present time, 
mankind were so engrossed in business, that it 
gave a tone to their conversation and outward 
behaviour, and possibly they found it as diffi- 
cult to forget ‘‘ the shop” then as they do now. 
Napoleon stigmatized England as “‘a nation of 
shopkeepers ; ;” and although he formed this 


opinion by contrasting us with the gay and 
flippant people over whom he sway ed, there | was 


a in the that is not 
apparent on the first blush. We live in an 
artificial state of society—‘ those who please 
to live,’ as Garrick once said, ‘‘ must live to 
please’’—a sophism, concealed under a plau- 
sible antithesis, which passes so generally for 
current truth as to lead multitudes to think 
that worldly success is not solely dependent 
on honesty and fair dealing,—that men must 
assume what they do not feel, and profess what 
they do not believe, if they desire to progress 
with the spirit of the age—and that hypocrisy 
goes a great way in trade. Hence, a man’s 
profession may in many cases be inferred from 
his manners. Let us adduce a few instances,. 

Take your old classical schoolmaster—he 
who first taught you how to decline penna and 
conjugate amo, and whose form and features 
are for ever associated in your mind with Vir- 
gil, Horace, and Tacitus. Figure him at some 
evening party, amongst, but not one of the 
gay throng that crowd the drawiug-rooms— 
observe his formal obeisance, and the slow and 
measured steps with which he gains some re- 
tired seat, from whence he can placidly survey 
the company. He is accustomed to receive the 
homage due to his station—he does not, there- 
fore, court it; but should he be induced to join 
some group in his vicinity, he cannot totally 
throw aside his professional reserve—abjures 
the colloquial style of conversation—addresses 
those around him as if he were haranguing 
his pupils—is inclined to dictate, and brooks 
not contradiction. His laugh is a stifled ca- 
chinnation—he fears it may be sympathetic— 
his smile is momentary, for his features again 
relax into their wonted rigidity—his very voice 
is suggestive of spondees and dactyls. He 
cannot mingle in the gay frivolities around 
him—he never sings, and dancing becometh 
not the gravity of his profession—he has no 
sympathy with the frolics of childhood, or the 
sanguine hopes of youth, for he chides the one, 
and chills the other, and he cannot banish the 
conviction that he is a pattern for the rising 
generation. He is only agreeably conversable 
with parents and heads of families—all others, 
in his estimation, are but at school. Hence 
he is not to be spoken to in what might be 
termed the free-and-easy style of address—if 
you have puberty on your side, you must ap- 
proach him with an humble sense of your own 
inferiority—listen with becoming awe, and 
reply with suitable reverence. Beware how 
you interrupt his discourse; as he addresses 
you so may he treat you as a school-boy! 
Mark his language—pure, terse, pointed,— 
delivered in sombre, sepulchral tones that de- 
mand,—not solicit,—a hearing, occasionally 
accompanied with appropriate aetion, and al- 
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look of him is sufficient to dispel the merry 
thought that struggles for utterance, and the 
practical joker retires abashed from his pre- 
sence. Ina peculiar sense he is a renewer of 
your youth, for in his company you are trans- 
ported to the spot where ‘‘ sweet instruction” 
was first instilled, and your school-boy days 
are again brought vividly before you. Such 
is‘ the influence of profession on the social 
manners of a certain class of teachers. We 
never saw it more broadly developed than on 
an occasion when we were the happy means of 
introducing to each other two respected classical 
school-masters who, for nearly half a century, 
had been assiduously “rearing the tender 
thought” in different portions of our island. 
We shall never forget the formality with which 
the ‘‘dominies” exchanged greetings—the 
chilling distrust they observed towards each 
other—the parsimony of their smiles—the 
mutual withholding of confidence—the frugal- 
ity of their communications—until, on our 
venturing to explain that they were members 
of the same profession—fellow-labourers in the 
same cause—the frigidity of their manners 
was gradually subdued—each felt he might 
relax his reserve without endangering his dig- 
nity—a mutual confidence was inspired—a 
community of feeling was established, and 
they consumed a pleasant hour in detailing the 
records of their experience—agreeing in the 
laborious nature of their avocations—con- 
demning the innovation of modern seminaries, 
where all branches of knowledge are taught— 
lamenting the decline in the number of their 
pupils, and brooding despondingly over the days 
when they rejected applicants for instruction 
purely from having too much to do. But 
enough of the professional manners of classical 
teachers. 

Reader, were vou ever enrolled a pupil 
of a dancing academy? If so, you may 
remember your instructor in the Terpsicho- 
rean art. In many respects, you will ad- 
mit, he differed from your classical teacher 
—he studied as deeply the centre as the 
other did the appearance of gravity, and was 
withal a man of infinitely greater condescen- 
sion. Peradventure, he was a veritable French- 
man—not one of your tountrymen gallified in 
name—and will exhibit a more perfect contrast 
to the man of letters. Who ever meandered 
as elegantly down your street as your dancing 
master ?—inquired as genteelly if you were at 
home—bowed as gracefully when he entered 
—glided as softly across your room—addressed 
you as politely, or retired as condescendingly ? 
No one but a dancing master ; and they may 
thank their profession for their monopoly of 
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manners—a soldier would have failed as egre- 
giously in the attempt as a cat at playing mar- 
bles, and your classical teacher would have 
succeeded no better. Recall his appearance in 
his class-room, ‘“‘ proud teacher of all he sur- 
veys’—conceive him arranging his pupils in 
their proper positions for a quadrille—animation 
in his looks — life in every motion—now here, 
now there—skipping about with a step as light 
and almost as noiseless as a fairy’s. With 
what precision he instructs you how to make 
your obeisance—how solicitous about your 
carriage, the disposal of your hands, the posi- 
tion of your feet—occasionally exemplifying 
his precepts by assuming the most approved 
attitudes, performing a few steps, or winding 
through the whole quadrille. Now all is ready! 
—he gives the signal to begin—the music com- 
mences—and the figures, erect and motionless as 
statues before, circle offat the sound, and are lost 
in the mazes of the dance. Some unfortunate 
young gentleman, however, forgets the move- 
ments, and gets entangled in the figure—in- 
stantly a stamp on the floor proclaims the error 
—the music ceases—the dancers become gra- 
dually stationary, and all eyes are turned on 
the delinquent. Dancing masters abhor false 
steps, perhaps, as heartily as classical teachers 
detest false quantities; but they exhibit their 
dislikes in rather a different mode. And here 
you may see the contrast in the professional 
manners of the two. In the instance of the 
false step you are perhaps politely requested to 
imitate your teacher, who condescendingly prac- 
tises it before you, and success is rewarded 
by an approving smile and a graceful bow. 
In the case of the false quantity your error 
would perhaps be corrected in tones of thunder, 
and followed by personal chastisement by way 
of a refresher. We will not dispute which 
may be the more effectual method of teaching 
—we simply point out the means the two would 
employ, as illustrative of their profes:ional 
manners—which are further contrasted in your 
classical teacher retaining his seat until his 
school is dismissed, while your dancing master 
bows you from his academy with a politness 
that makes you long to enter it again. So 
much for scholastic professional manners. 
There is a class of men who have two sets 
of manners—one assumed, the other natural, 
which they can change at pleasure, as one does 
his coat. We refer to cabmen.- If the reader 
is desirous of witnessing a specimen of both 
styles, let him repair some evening to a cab- 
stand, and survey the vehicles. The slightest 
indication of patronizing him is understood by 
a cabman ;— your glance from the opposite 
side of the street brings him down from his 
box—your crossing confirms his suspicions, and 
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quick as thought his vehicle is at your side. 

He knows the respect due to your station and 
is a proficient in etiquette—he touches his hat 
at nearly every word you pronounce—his 
civility is almost troublesome—no one can open 
a door as politely, or close it as carefully, or 
offer his arm as gracefully, as your cabman— 
no one can exhibit a more anxious solicitude 
to please—to catch every syllable that falls 
from you,—and no one knows the town better 
or can drive you more steadily than he can.— 
Off goes the cab, and you reach your destina- 
tion. But the reckoning has yet to be settled. 
If by any possibility he have the honesty to 
demand the legitimate fare you will be treated 
with the same civility as before—his profes- 
sional manners will be equally condescending 
—again the hat will be touched—the door po- 
litely opened— the arm extended for support— 
and perhaps a kind “Good night,” exchanged 
before you part. But these are rare instances 
—your cabman is deeply skilled in the science 
of addition, and at all times prefers cheating to 
being cheated. ‘“ What’s the fare, Sir?” you in- 
quire, having previously ascertained that the sum 
in question, “as established by law,” amounts 
precisely to one shilling and three-pence. 

“ Heighteen-pence, Sir, if you please,” re- 
plies the cabman in an off-hand sort of manner, 
touching his hat at the same time. 

“ Eighteen-pence, Sir! why, according to 
the list of cab-fares you are only entitled to 
one shilling and three-pence.” 

“Can’t help that, Sir—an error of the 
printers,” and he extends his hand to receive 
the money. 

“I care nothing for printers, Sir—there’s 
your lawful fare, one shilling and three-pence ; 
if you like to have it, take it—if not, leave it 
alone.” 

**Von't do, Sir—heighteen-pence is my fear, 
Sir, an’ I'll take nothin’ else—do ye think as 
{ dosn’t know my own bisness?” And your 
cabman gets suddenly metamorphosed from a 
civil, orderly being, into a character very much 
resembling a highwayman or buccanier—he 
has thrown aside his professional manners, and 
now appears in his native colours—no more 
touching of his hat—no longer blandness in 
his voice—he has assumed a dogged stubborn- 
ess and a determined attitude. 

‘Will you take this money or not?” you 
ask, as you move on, no longer able to com- 
mand your temper. 

“T shan’t take no less than my fear, I tell 
ye.” And as a crowd quickly gathers round, 
you perhaps resolve to pay his demand and 
seek justice elsewhere, rather than be mobbed. 
“What's your number? I'll take care to 


ing you are not to be intimidated begins to re- 
ent 

‘Now, young man, aint you an aggerawating 
feller ?—vot’s the good o’ fightin’ for threepence 
—lI dosn’t mind tossin’ ye for the diffrence. 
Come, man or voman ?”’ 

But few people are willing to sink justice in 
chance, and in at last accepting his lawful due, 
your cabman deals out personal abuse with the 
usual liberality of his profession, unblushingly 
asserts that you are ‘‘no gentleman,” and 
ominously hints that he may meet you again— 
possibly ‘‘ by moonlight alone.” 

Reader, this is no fiction—a similar incident 
occurred to us a few months ago, not far from 
Piccadilly, and first directed our attention to 
Professional Manners, a few more examples of 
which we hope to present in a future Number. 


CARNARVON CASTLE, 
NORTH WALES. 
(With an Engraving.) 


The numerous interesting associations of this 
magnificent monument of former days, have 
been awakened and heightened by the recent 
creation of the present Prince of Wales, the 
descendant and successor, through a long and 
illustrious line, of the first son of an English 
monarch who bore that title, and whose birth 
place was Carnarvon Castle. Every lover of 
his country, however, will pray that the career 
of the royal Albert Edward may be the opposite 
of that of the ill-fated and misguided Edward of 
Carnarvon, who, after a degraded reign, was vio- 
lently pushed off the stage oflife, a deposed king, 
and a miserable and abandoned wretch, mur- 
dered by “two hell hounds, that were capable 
of more villanous despite than became the 
lewdest varlets in the world.” “One dark 
night,” say our historians, “ towards the end 
of September, horrible screams and shrieks of 
anguish rang and echoed through the walls of 
Berkeley Castle, and were heard even in the 
town, so that many, being awakened therewith 
from their sleep, as they themselves confessed, 
prayed heartily to God to receive his soul, for 
they understood by those cries what the matter 
meant—this wailful noise being occasioned by . 
the cruel application of red hot irons through 
a tin tube to the bowels of the hapless Edward 
II.” 

The town of Carnarvon is justly the boast 
of North Wales for the beauty of its situation, 
the excellence of its buildings, and the regu- 
larity of its plan, but especially for the gran- 
deur of the castle. The town is generally 
thought to owe its origin to the proximity of 
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derives its present appellation from its site, 
“Caer yn arfon,” the fortified city or strong- 
hold opposite Anglesea. 

The streets of the town, though narrow, are 
well built, and cross each other at right angles, 
and the whole were surrounded by a massy wall, 
of great height and thickness, flanked and de- 
fended at short intervals by numerous semicir- 
cular bastion towers. A walk ranged entirely 
round the inside of the embattled parapet, 
and two gates formed the entrance into the 
town, the east facing the mountains, and the 
west opening to the Menai. A wide and most 
commodious terrace, extending from the quay 
to the north end of the town walls, forms 
a most charming walk, the fashionable pro- 
menade, in fine weather, for the inhabitants 
and visitors; who, while they inhale the salu- 
brious breeze, may be pleasingly amused by 
the moving varieties of the port. 

Carnarvon Castle forms an era in the his- 
tory of this part of the country. After the 
completion of his conquest of Wales, Edward 
the First, in 1282, undertook this great work, 
which still remains a proof of his achievements. 
It is said to have been built within the space 
of one year. This will not appear surprising, 
notwithstanding the magnitude of the building, 
when it is taken into consideration, that the 
chieftains of the country had the painful task 
imposed upon them, to procure artizans and 
labourers, and to find money to liquidate the 
expenses of the work. A record, however, 
formerly belonging to the exchequer of Car- 
narvon, states that it was twelve years in build- 
ing, and the revenues of the archbishopric of 
York, which had for the purpose been kept 
vacant, were applied towards defraying the ex- 
penses of its erection. Henry Ellerton, or de 
Elreton, received the appointment of master- 
mason to this castle; a term, in that day, 
equivalent to architect in ours; under whom 
were doubtless employed numbers of excellent 
workmen: for Mr. Pennant justly observes, 
‘‘ the Welsh peasants were no more than cutters 
of wood and hewers of stone.” The walls of 
Segontium afforded a portion of the materials, 
Anglesea furnished the lime-stone, and the 
breccia was brought from the vicinity of Vae- 
nol. The conveyance of these ponderous 
materials was greatly facilitated by the naviga- 
tion of the Menai. 

The external walls of this castle are almost 
entire, and exhibit nearly the shape of the 
building, as it was in the time of the royal 
founder. It occupies a large space at the west 
end of the town, and was a place of such 
strength, that prior to the introduction of ar- 
tillery in warfare, it might have defied almost 

any amount of force to accomplish its subju- 


gation. On two sides it was environed by 
water, and on the margin was an embattled 
terrace. The third side was evidently defended 
by a fosse, which probably extended round 
the fourth. The walls are from eight to ten 
feet thick, and have, within their thickness, a 
narrow gallery, with convenient eyelets, or 
slips, for the discharge of arrows at the as- 
sailants. Above the embattled parapet ascend, 
in majestic grandeur, numerous turreted tow- 
ers, not uniform, but pentagonal, hexagonal, 
and octagonal in their shape. Two of these 
are more lofty than the rest. 

The principal entrance to the castle is pecu- 
liarly grand, beneath a massy tower, on the 
front of which is a statue of Edward, in a 
menacing posture, with a sword half-drawn in 
his hand. This gate, by the remaining grooves, 
evidently was defended by four portcullises. 
The area within is oblong, but of an irregular 
shape, and was formerly divided into two patts, 
forming an outer and inner court. The inter- 
nal part of this stupendous monument of an- 
cient grandeur is much more delapidated than 
would be expected from viewing the outside; 
many of the buildings lie in ruinous heaps, 
and the rooms contained within the towers are 
mere skeletons. . What are called the state 
apartments, appear to have been extremely 
commodious, lighted by spacious windows, 
with elegant tracery. These externally exhibit 
a square front, but internally are all polygonal, 
some of the sides having been formed out of 
the thickness of the walls. A gallery or co- 
vered way appears to have extended completely 
round the interior of the castle, forming a 
general communication with the whole of the 
building: of this, about seventy yards are 
nearly entire. 

The Eagle Tower, delineated in our engrav- 
ing, has obtained its title from a figure of 
that bird, carved in stone, forming part of its 
ornaments. The staircase is the only one re- 
maining complete, and the summit commands 
an extensive view of the surrounding country 
and the island of Anglesea. ‘‘ Edward the 
Second,” says Mr. Pennant, ‘ was born ina 
little dark room in this tower, not twelve feet 
long, nor eight in breadth: so little did, on 
those days, a royal consort consult either pomp 
or conveniency.” On a view of this little 
dark room, which, from its having the accom- 
modation of a fire-place, appears to have been 
a dressing-closet, the smallness will strike the 
beholder at once, with the improbability of its 
having been prepared for the royal accouche- 
ment. The adjoining central spacious chamber 
on the same floor, was, most probably, the one 
destined by the haughty monarch for the mo- 
mentous occasion; an apartment suitable to 
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the state of an English queen, and the heir 
apparent of a new principality. It is, how- 
ever, matter of conjecture, and not worthy of 
discussion; for, as Mr. Wyndham justly re- 
marks, ‘“‘ Surely the birth of such a degenerate 
and dastardly tyrant reflects little honour on 
the castle of Carnarvon.” The circumstances 
which gave rise to the event, are far more in- 
teresting, both as respects their singular origin 
and important consequences. Edward had, 
by what are termed the statutes of Rhuddlan, 
annexed the principality to the kingdom of 
England, and in a great degree incorporated it, 
as to the administration of civil justice, with 
that country. But all this did not reconcile 
the Welsh with their new master, nor induce 
them quietly to submit to what they justly 
considered an usurped domination. Boldly 
and flatly they refused to acknowledge Edward 
as their sovereign, unless he would comply 
with their imperious requests, which were, that 
he should agree to reign, and condescend to 
reside, in Wales. This being a condition im- 
possible to be complied with, a modification of 
the requisitions was granted on the part of the 
Welsh. After detailing the cruel oppressions, 
unjust exactions, and intolerable insolencies of 
the English officers, they stated, in a strong 
remonstrative memorial, that never would they 
acknowledge or yield obedience to any prince, 
but of their own nation and language; and 
who could shew an unblameable life and con- 
versation. ‘* King Edward,” says the Welsh 
historian, “‘ perceiving the people to be reso- 
lute and inflexible, and absolutely bent against 
any other prince than one of their own country, 
happily thought of this politic, though danger- 
ous expedient. Queen Eleanor was now quick 
with child, and ready to be delivered; and 
though the season was very severe, it being 
the depth of winter, the king sent for her from 
England, and removed her to Carnarvon Cas- 
tle, the place designed for her accouchement. 
When the time of her delivery was come, king 
Edward called to him all the barons and chief 
persons throughout all Wales, to Rhuddlan, 
there to consult about the public good, and 
safety of their country. And being informed 
that his queen was delivered of a son, he told 
the Welsh nobility, that whereas they had of- 
tentimes entreated him to appoint them a prince, 
he having at this time occasion to depart out of 
the country, would comply with their request, 
upon condition they would allow of, and 
obey him, whom he should name. The Welsh 
readily agreed with the motion, only with the 
same reserve, that he should appoint them a 
prince of their own nation. King Edward 
assured them he would name such a one as was 
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born in Wales, could speak no English, and 


whose life and conversation nobody could stain : 
upon the Welsh agreeing to own and obey, he 
named his own son Edward, but little before 
born in Carnarvon Castle.” The conqueror, 
by this bold manceuvre, having succeeded in 
obtaining what might be deemed the unqualified 
submission of the country, began, without any 
regard to justice or delicacy, to reward his 
English followers with the property of the 
Welsh ; and numerous towns and manors were 
profusely bestowed on his coadjutant lords. 
It was not, however, till a considerable time 
after this event, that the English monarch 
judged it advisable to invest his son with the 
delegated sovereignty. For, though prince 
Edward was born in 1284, it was not till he 
had arrived to his sixteenth year, that he re- 
ceived the reluctant fealty of his deluded sub- 
jects. ‘In the twenty-ninth year of that 
monarch’s reign, the Prince of Wales came 
down to Chester, and received homage of all 
the freeholders in Wales. On this occasion he 
was invested, as a mark of imperial dignity, 
with a chaplet of gold round his head, a golden 
ring on his finger, and a silver sceptre in his hand.” 

Alphonso, the eldest son of Edward I., having 
died about twelve years of age, Edward of Car- 
narvon became the heir apparent of the English 
throne, and the hopes of the Welsh that their 
Prince would reside among them were extin- 
guished. Occasions were not wanting to rouse 
their ancient abhorrence of their sassenach 
conquerors, and insurrections speedily broke 
out in various parts of the principality. Madoc, 
an illegitimate son of the late gallant Prince 
Llewelyn, assumed the title of the Prince of 
Wales, and took the lead of the insurgents in 
North Wales. In July 1294, he proceeded to 
Carnarvon, at that time crowded with English 
attending the great fair—the unarmed multitude 
were slaughtered, the town was plundered and 
set on fire, the castle was taken, and the 
garrison put to the sword. 

Carnarvon Castle was subsequently taken by 
Glendower, and during the civil war the town 
was taken, 1644, by the Parliamentary army— 
the Royalists afterwards recaptured, but it was | 
ultimately subjected to the authority of Parlia- }, 
ment. 


THE PLANET SATURN. 


The ancient name of Saturn was Chronos, 
time; so named from the slowness of its mo- 
tion: it was also called Phzenon, shining or 
appearing, which denomination is rather sin- 
gular, Saturn not being the most brilliant of 
the planets. This name may be accounted for 
from the superstitious feelings of the ancients, 
who regarded this planet as of evil omen, from 
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its leaden hue and remote situation ; their cus- 
tom was to propitiate the smiles of fortune, by 
giving flattering names to those influences they 
deemed prejudicial. Among the Jews, this 
_ is supposed to be the one referred to in 

the sacred writings as Chium, or ‘“‘ Remphan, 
the star of your god.” Saturn is also called 
Remphan in the Persian language ; and among 
the Chinese, Tu, or Tien—earth; a reference, 
probably, to its inferior brightness. 

The double ring of Saturn constantly pre- 
sents ample amusement, and affords high gra- 
tification ; the contemplation of its form, 
position, and magnitude, supply materials for 
speculation, on the probable purposes for which 
such a zone of light was ordained to circulate 
round the central orb. 

It is worthy of remark, that this stupendous 
and singular system of Saturn, (its orb, ring, 
and satellites) had performed a hundred and 
ninety unostentatious revolutions of 29 years, 
174 days, 1 hour, 51 minutes, 11.2 seconds, 
through the star-gemmed zodiac,—and the 
Earth in its smaller orbit had described 5,614 
circles round the Sun—before this magnificent 
apparatus was revealed to the eye of man ;— 
unknown to the antediluvian astronomers, 
though some of these had an opportunity of 
tracing the course of the planet, through up- 
wards of thirty complete revolutions ;—uncon- 
ceived of by those who cultivated the science 
in the plains of Chaldea ;—equally so by the 
philosophers of Egypt, Greece, and Rome ;— 
by most of the nations of antiquity, deemed 
dreary, and uncheering in itself, and baleful 
and malignant in its influence on other bodies : 
—it was reserved for recent times to behold and 
investigate this beneficent display of the Crea- 
ter’s power and wisdom. 

Till the invention of telescopes, Saturn held 
no particular rank in the Heavens, beyond 
that distinction which the slowness, vet regu- 
larity of its motion, and degree of brilliancy 
rendered remarkable: its singularity of appear- 
ance was first observed by Galileo, in the year 
1610, who described it as consisting of three 
globes —one larger, with a smaller one on each 
side: he veiled his discovery in a Latin sen- 
tence, which he transposed, that his observa- 
tion might remain secret, and yet afford him, 
at some future time, the opportunity of claim- 
ing the honour of the discovery. Huygens 
completed the discovery, and explained the 
phenomena of the ring,—that in its course 
round the Sun, it assumed a variety of oval 
forms, from its being seen rage sie AE gradually 
contracting from a certain ellipticity to an 
almost imperceptible line, and again expanding 
till it resumed its maximum of ellipticity, —the 
ring being most open when the planet was in 


19° of Sagittarius, and 19° of Gemini, and 
appearing as a line across the disc in 19 of 
Pisces and 19° of Virgo. 

So remarkable a body in the planetary train, 
from its dissimilarity to the others, soon ex- 
cited the vigilance of the astonomers of that 
period, and left little to reward the research of 
those of the present day, beyond the task of 
correcting, with their exquisitely constructed 
instruments, its various dimensions. The fol- 
lowing are the micrometrical observations of 
this planet, made at Dorpat, in May, 1828, 
by Professor Struve, with Fraunhofer’s large 
Refractor 

External diameter of the external ring.. 


Internal diameter of the external ring.... 35 .289 
External diameter of the internal ring.... 34 .475 
Internal diameter of the internal ring...... 26 .668 
Equatorial diameter of Saturn............ 17 .991 


Breadth of the external ring 
Breadth of the chasm between the mer 0. 
3 


Breadth of the internal ring....... 03 
Distance of the ring from Saturn.......... 4 339 
Equatorial radius of Saturn ...... ....... 8 995 
Inclination of the ring to the ecliptic ...... 25° 5'9 


It has been remarked, by several accurate 
astronomers, that the dark space between the 
orb of Saturn, and the ring, appears greater 
on the eastern than on the western side of the 
planet, and has becn supposed by some to be 
an optical illusion. From the results, how- 
ever, of very careful measurement, Professor 


Struve is decidedly of opinion, that the orb! 
is not in the centre of the ring. Both the) 
rings are brighter than the orb, and the outer 
one brighter than the inner. The thickness of 
the double ring has been considered as inca- 
pable of measurement ;—from observations by! 
Schroeter, it is found to be 0” 125; it is also’ 
supposed that the edge of the ring is of a 
spherical, or rather spheroidal form. When | 
the ring is in the plane of the eye, its surface, 
is found not to be exactly uniform, sometimes | 
one ansa entirely disappearing, at other times, 
both being observed to be detached from the 
planet: these irregularities on its surface are, 
considered as necessary for maintaining the ring 
in equilibrium ; for if a perfectly uniform body, | 
it would yield to the slightest attraction, which | 
might ultimately precipitate it on the surface of| 
the orb. 

The appearance of the double ring to the 
inhabitants of the globe of Saturn, must be 
inconceivably splendid and magnificent, vary- 
ing in appearance according to the situation in 
which it is beheld. From the regions several 
degrees distant from each pole, the inhabitants 
cannot possibly see this grand spectacle—being 
below their horizon. In approaching the lati-) 
tude of 60 degrees, it must be first seen as 4 
bright segment of a disc, just emerging above 
the horizon, of the brightness of the morning 
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twilight, only more defined ;—nearer the equa- 
tor, as a vast luminous arch ;—and when con- 
templated from the middle zone of the planet, 
a bright band would be observed crossing the 
zenith, and terminating in the eastern and 
western points of the horizon. Hence, the 
glory of the celestial canopy during a Saturnian 
night must, to that planet, indeed, be far ex- 
ceeding what we behold from our earth; par- 
ticularly from those places where the ring can 
be surveyed in its concave and convex form, 
stretching across the firmament, and apparently 
resting on the verge of the horizon: above and 
beneath the arch, the same constellations which 
ornament our sky would be observed shining 
with subdued splendour ;—while, at different 
distances and positions without the ring would 
be seen, gliding swiftly, the satellites of Sa- 
turn, either rising, setting, or on the meridian ; 


| | others entering into the shadow of the orb, or 


emerging from it; each exhibiting every variety 
of phase—from the delicate crescent, to the 
semi-lunar—from a gibbous to a full-orbed 
brightness. 

Do such beauty and design beam upon a 
desert, and shed their radiance upon realms of 
solitude and silence,—to be witnessed by no 
intellectual eye in those vast regions, and seen 
only in miniature by a few individuals from 
this remote and comparatively minute earth? 
Doubtless from such a glorious abode, the voice 
of gratitude and adoration continually ascends 
to the great Creator for such a resplendent 
retinue, by which its distance from the Sun is 
so amply compensated. 

“But contemplation rests her w wings, 

And stops awhile to tremble and adore.” 


THE BACK PARLOUR ; 


OR, COMFORT AND STYLISHNESS. 
(By Mrs. Copley, Authoress of ‘Cottage Comforts, ‘The 
Young Folks of the Factory, ‘ History of Slavery,’ &c.) 


“ And so, in course of time, Mary and El- 
len were both married.” 

“In course of time from what ?” 

Why, from the days when Mary and Ellen 
were fellow pupils in Mrs. Seagrave’s establish- 
ment for young ladies, and when they used, 
on rainy or snowy Sundays, to beguile the 
time in conning over that portion of the Litur- 
gy that treats of the solemnization of matri- 
mony, and when they made an engagement, 
that whichever of the twain might first take 
upon her the blissful bonds, the other should be 
called upon to act as bridesmaid on the joyful 
occasion. And there was a little speculation as 
to the person, and manners, and profession, of 


him who should sustain a yet more important 


relation, and some thoughts were entertained 
of Mary's brother Henry, and Ellen’s uncle 
Arthur, (her mother’s youngest brother, only 
a year or two older than herself) who, perhaps, 
might suit the respective friends, and thus, it 
would certainly be very delightful to have 
their friendship strengthened by so near a fa- 
mily connexion. However, as the parties had 
never seen each other, nothing very decisive 
could be said on that point; it was only set- 
tled that a genteel residence, two or three miles 
out of town, with good gardens, would be de- 
sirable—Ellen pleaded for the addition of a 
fishpond and a terrace walk in the gardens, 
and especially for a carriage sweep in front of 
the house. Mary did not consider these, by any 
means essential, but hoped there would be a 
good poultry yard, and wished there might 
also be a small conservatory, as she was par- 
ticularly fond of rearing flowers ; and yet, on 
second thoughts, she could scarcely expect 
such an indulgence, as she believed it would 
involve considerable expense ; particularly that 
of a constant gardener, which it was not very 
likely she would be in circumstances to afford. 
However, there was not much expense in looking 
at these things, through the long perspective 
of six or seven years, and so, while they were 
talking, it would cost no more to agree that 
the two families should, every summer, visit a 
watering place together. 

Years rolled on—the young ladies both left 
school, carrying with them quite as fair a por- 
tion of the elements of knowledge as usually 
falls to the lot of boarding-school young ladies. 
Their governess was a sensible and conscien- 
tious woman, more concerned to teach her 
pupils thoroughly what they were capable of 
learning, and what was likely to prove of real 
utility to them, than to cram them with super- 
ficial accomplishments, for which they have 
neither taste, talent, nor use ; and of which it 
may be said, as of the “ trimmings” of the 
tailor,— 

“ Buckram, canvas, silk and twist, 

And all the long expensive list 

With which their uncouth bills abound, 

Though seldom in the garment found.” 
Mrs. Seagrave’s pupils having, in common 
parlance, “finished their education,” went 
forth as young ladies very well to pass in the 
world. But how misapplied the phrase !— 
Jinished their education! Has the silk-worm 
finished its education when it has left off to eat 
mulberry leaves? No, it has yet all its sae 
tical knowledge to acquire. It has to learn 
and practise the grand business of life, the real 
object of its existence. It is yet in the rudi- 
ments of its being, and is now going into a 
state of seclusion, that its capabilities may de- 
velop themselves for purposes of practical 
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utility. So the young lady leaves school, not 
to leave off learning, but to enter on another 
course of study—a new stage of her education. 
Happy the young female who, during the very 
important period that intervenes between her 
leaving the elementary school, and entering on 
the school of active life in the house of her 
husband, is the docile private pupil of a sen- 
sible and judicious mother; and wise is the 
young man who, when casting his eyes round 
for some charmer, to fill the vacant niche in his 
solitary domicile, takes into account, as an 
item of no small preponderance in determining 
his choice, her advantages or deficiencies in 
this respect. 

Well, Mary and Ellen both left school—both 
spent several years at home, and, as already 
observed, in course of time, both were mar- 
ried. That, to be sure, was no very extra- 
ordinary occurrence; but it so happened, 
and this they did reckon rather singular, 
that both were married on the same day. 
And what then became of the school en- 
gagement about bride and bridesmaid? Why, 
the two announcements of arrangements and 
invitations from the two young ladies, crossed 
on the road, and as neither party was quite 
disposed to yield the palm of precedence and 
priority, it was mutually agreed that the long 
cherished intention must be relinquished on 
both sides, and some other friend selected to 
occupy the interesting post. 

And thus, too, fled all the aerial castles which 
sweet fancy had erected in the halcyon days 
of childhood— 

® And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wreck behind.” 
Mary’s brother, Henry, and Ellen’s uncle, Ar- 
thur, figured not in the scene ; for the one was 
fagging through the labyrinths of the law, and 
the other was “ far, far at sea.”” Nor was the 
beau ideal of the home of which she was to 
become mistress, realized by either of the young 
ladies, in that to which she was conducted by 
the husband of her affections. There were no 
fishponds—no conservatories—no terrace walks 
—no carriage sweep—no genteel country resi- 
dence, for each had married—gentle reader, 
don’t be shocked—a respectable young trades- 
man; and the respective bridal parties alighted 
at the houses of ‘‘ Walker, hatter and hosier, 
120, High-street, W ,” and “ Collins, 
bookseller and stationer, 96,”—in the same 
street. In this one particular the wishes of the 
school girls were fulfilled—they were located 
near each other—though it was the particular 
on which they laid the least stress, having cal- 
culated on the convenience of a carriage of some 
sort, which would facilitate their frequent meet- 
ing; and as they never had resided very near 
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each other, they had not learned to dream much 
about that circumstance as essential to their 
friendly enjoyment. 

Now, though Messrs. Walker and Collins 
were, in one sense, near neighbours, resid.| 
ing only at the distance of twenty-four 
doors from each other, no particular ae. 
quaintance had subsisted between them, 
They had once or twice met, in consequence 
of being members of the same reading society; 
and had formed a rather favourable opinion of 
each other; but both being more inclined to 
taciturnity and reserve, in mixed society, than 
to loquacity, no very rapid advances to fami- 
liarity had taken place between the two young} 
tradesmen ; and though for the last few months 
each had occasionally disappeared from behind 
his counter fortwo or three days, and the simul. 
taneous painting and papering of the two houses 
had given confirmation to the general rumour, 
that each was certainly going to fetch homea 
wife, the young men had not been attracted to 
each other by the circumstance that the respec- 
tive objects of their choice had been school-fel- 
lows, and early friends, for this simple reason, that 
neither party was aware of the fact. When these 
journeys took place, Collins had been observed 
to mount the London evening coach ; but whe- 
ther he proceeded all the way to London, or 
whether he stopped short of it, had not been 
ascertained. About the same time in the even- 
ing, and that usually Thursday evening,— 
Thursday being market day—Walker started 
on horseback, taking an opposite direction. 
On the ensuing Monday morning, each had 
resumed his wonted post behind the counter, 
or in the counting-house, of the High-street. 

The young ladies resided with their parents, at 
a distance short of forty miles from each other 

~Mary at N , about twenty miles from 
Ww , on the London road, and Ellen at 
S , about sixteen miles north-westward of 
the same city, but not on any high road. 
They were not, therefore, very accessible to 
each other; and though a mutual visit had often 
been projected, some circumstance or other 
had always intervened to hinder it from being 
carried into effect. Hence, they had never met 
since they left school ; and their connexion had 
been kept up only by an occasional interchange 
of letters. However, a very kindly feeling 
still subsisted between them, and the old pro- 
mise was duly remembered and pleaded; but, 
from the coincidence in point of time, already 
related, could not, in either instance, be ful- 
filled. It was then that the parties became 
mutually aware that they were to be settled 
within a few doors of each other; a circumstance 
so agreeable as almost to do away the feeling 


of disappointment in the disarrangement of 
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their childish schemes. A cousin of Ellen’s 
gladly consented to fill the place of bridesmaid 
at her wedding; and the two sisters of Collins 
were engaged, one to accompany him to fetch 
home the bride, and the other to prepare the 
house for her reception. 

The happy day was fixed for Tuesday the 
20th, A slight discussion arose as to the pe- 
riod of reaching home. The young ladies had 
agreed that they should like to make their first 
appearance at church together, and the young 
men had each expressed an anxious desire to 
be as short a time as possible absent from busi- 
ness; each ventured to suggest that he had 
never been absent a single market day, and 
that he should much rather avoid an unneces- 
sary deviation from his established custom,— 
could it be arranged for them to reach home on 
the Wednesday ? ‘‘ Ohno,” replied the mother 
of Ellen, in whose presence the question was 
proposed, ‘it would be quite contrary to eti- 
quette to appear at church the first Sunday ; 
besides it will be impossible in less than a week 
to get ready for receiving your visitors, who 
will begin to call as soon as you have been 
seen at church.” (The sensible modern prac- 
tice had not then been adopted, of signifying 
on cards of announcement, two or three days 
on which the new married pair will hold them- 
selves at liberty to receive visitors. The ap- 
pearance of the bride at church was considered 
the signal of invitation, which extended over 
the whole remaining space of the honey-moon, 
much to the inconvenience and annoyance of 
sober people, who wanted to settle down to 
theirregular employments and quiet happiness. ) 
“By all means, my dear,” replied the mother 
of Mary, when consulted by her daughter as 
to the propriety of complying with the wishes 
of her intended in that particular; ‘“ by all 
means, as you value your future comfort and 
prosperity, be ready to encourage and promote 
his steady attention to the claims of business. 
It is that by which you and your future family 
areto be supported; and donot let your caprice, 
or a vain compliance with the nonsensical forms 
of fashion, interfere with so reasonable and 
proper an arrangement. The three remaining 
days of the week you will find amply suffi- 
cient, with the kind help of your sisters, to 
make what little preparation is necessary for 
receiving the few who may think it worth their 
while to seek the acquaintance of a young 
tradesman’s wife.” 

_ So Emma Collins was requested to inform 
her sister Lucy, that they hoped to be with 
her on the evening of Wednesday the 2Ist. 
This instance of graceful acquiescence on the 
part of his intended bride, was hailed by the 
young man as the pledge of her uniform dis- 


cretion and co-operation; and more exalted 
and endeared her in his esteem, than a hundred 
adventitious circumstances, which,—though 
they might add splendour or gaiety to the tran- 
sient scene, or even put him in possession of a 
handsome fortune, as they would have nothing 
to do with character,—could afford no certain 
indications of permanent happiness. 

When a similar compliance on the part of 
Ellen, was pronounced impossible, and that 
by an authority which, in common courtesy, 
could not but be deemed conclusive ; no alter- 
native remained to the husband but to give up 
his point, and leave such orders with his men 
and boys, as he hoped might ensure their 
fidelity and attention to business. Still he 
could not feel as much at ease as if he were on 
the spot to superintend their movements ; and du- 
ring the whole of Thursday, though it was spent 
in visiting the splendid mansion and delightful 
park of the Marquis of , Walker appeared 
anxious and gloomy, nor could the sprightly 
efforts of his fair Ellen and her gay bridesmaid 
rally him into cheerfulness. In truth, his 
mind was running on the holiday-making of 
John Gilpin, and he could not forbear disad- 
vantageously contrasting his own circumstances 
with those of the renowned hero, who, though 
ready mounted— 


“When, turning round his face, he saw 
Three customers come in,” 
had nothing to control his free agency ; but 
promptly obeyed the dictates of prudence, and 
“——. down he got—for loss of time, 
Although it griev’d him sore, 
Yet loss of pence he knew full well, 

Would grieve him yet much more.” 
However, when Thursday was over, he con- 
soled himself by thinking that it was of no 
use fretting about it; his absence was only for 
once, and on an occasion that would not again 
occur; and he should settle down to business 
all the better for a little longer recreation ; and 
as Ellen had declined the condition on which 
he pleaded for her compliance with his wish of 
reaching home before market day,—that of a 
promise to take her out for three or four days 
in the course of the summer,—he had not that 
fresh interruption hanging over him; so he 
hoped it was all for the best, and the remaining 
days were spent very pleasantly. However, 
right glad was he when, on the afternoon of 
Monday the 26th, he found himself on the 
road to W , and his pleasing anticipations 
of being happily and quietly settled down 
at home, were only just now and then inter- 
rupted by a slight misgiving, in the shape of a 
hope that business had not suffered by his long 
absence. 


[To be continued.) 
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Griginal Poetry. 


SONNET TO T. A. TIDMARSH, ESQ. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 
(Author of “ Rhyme, Romance, and Revery.”) 

Though fortune hath not smil’d upon my lot, 

And bless'd my state with bounteous stores of wealth, 
Still sorrows needless I will harbour not, 

But thank my God that I have mind and health ; 
I thank Him, too, that I can look around 

Nor feel myself unfriended on the earth, 
For many ties about my heart are wound, 

Full many joys within my soul have birth ; 
And not the least th’ emotion which I feel 

For thee, who oft in sorrow’s darken’d hour 
Did'st friendship's sacred influence reveal, 

And in mine ear thy soothing counsels pour ; 
Nor gav'st thou words alone in hour of need,— 

Thou wert alike in language and in deed. 


TWENTY YEARS BACK. 
BY WILLIAM GASPEY, 
(Author of “ Poor Law Melodies.”’) 

Twenty years back !—twenty years back! 

The field of existence, how lovely it shone, 
Flowers of the brightest hue bloomed on its track, 

And the heart of the Angel of Hope was the throne ! 
Then, round the hearth of our childhood we met 

Friends, who breathed kindness in every tone, 
Whose memory cheers and illumines us yet, 

As the perfume remains, though the blossom be gone! 
Twenty years past !—twenty years past ! 

How sweet was the vision that dawned on our youth, 
When Love o’er our bosoms his soft fetters cast, 

And we thought that his golden illusions were truth. 
Fair was the form at whose beautiful shrine, 

The heart’s first and purest affections were laid— 
Alas! Time hath levelled that temple divine— 

Its ruins are in the dark sepulchre laid. 
| Twenty years since !—twenty years since !— 

Sad is the warning we learn from their flight; 
The griefs they have brought in their progress, convince 

That here, evanescent is all that is bright. 
May we, who are pilgrims in darkness and tears, 

While spared, with such wisdom our moments employ, 
As will guide to that kingdom of glory, where years 

Only add to our friendships, our love, and our joy. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE GrospE.—Dr. Chalmers 
says, “‘ Does Moses ever say, that when God 
created the heavens and the earth, he did more, 
at the time alluded to, than transform them 
out of previously existing materials? Or does 
he ever say, that there was not an interval of 
many ages betwixt the first act of creation, 
described in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis, and said to have been performed in 
the beginning, and those more detailed opera- 
tions, the account of which commences at the 
second verse, and which are described to us as 
having been performed in so many days? Or, 


| 


finally, does he ever make us understand, that 
the generation of man went further than to fix 
the antiquity of the species, and, of conse- 
quence, that they left the antiquity of the globe 
a free subject for the speculations of philoso- 
phers.”—Evid. Christ. Rev. in Edin. Ency. 


Peter Peutman, a painter, at Rotterdam, was 
requested to paint an emblematical picture of 
mortality, representing skulls and bones, sur- 
rounded with rich gems and musical instru- 
ments, to express the vanity of this world’s 
pleasures and possessions; and that he might 
imitate nature with exactness, he went into an 
anatomical room, where several skeletons hung 
by wires from the ceiling, and bones and skulls 
were scattered about, and immediately pre- 
pared to make his designs. While he was thus 
employed, either owing to fatigue or intense 
study, he fell asleep; but was suddenly aroused 
by the shock of an earthquake. The moment 
he awoke, he observed the skeletons move 
about, as they were shaken in different direc- 
tions, and the skulls roll from one side of the 
room to the other. Being totally ignorant of 
the cause, he was struck with such horror that 
he threw himself out of the window into the 
street, and thus terminated his existence. 


Colonel Chartres (who was the most notori- 
ous rascal in the world, and who had by all 
sorts of crimes amassed immense wealth), sen- 
sible of the disadvantages of a bad character, 
was once heard to say, that although he would 
not give one farthing for virtue, he would give 
ten thousand pounds for a character, because 
he should get a hundred thousand pounds by 
it. Is it possible, then, that an honest man 
can neglect what a wise rogue would purchase 
so dear ? 


Some soldiers once fell upon a watchman in 
a small town, in a lonely street, and took away 
his money and coat. He immediately repaired 
to the captain of the regiment, to complain of 
his misfortune. The captain asked him whe- 
ther he had on the waistcoat he then wore 
when he was robbed by the soldiers. Yes, sir, 
replied the poor fellow. Then, my friend, re- 
joined the captain, I can assure you they do 
not belong to my company; otherwise they 
would have left you neither waistcoat nor coat. 
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